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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Philosophy of Religion : A Critical and Speculative Treatise 
of Man' s Religious Experience and Development in the Light of 
Modern Science and Reflective Thinking. By George Trumbull 
Ladd. 2 vols. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. 
xx, 616 ; xii, 590. 

The nearly coincident appearance of these volumes with the an- 
nouncement that their author is retiring from active university service 
will not fail to call forth reflection upon the long series of contribu- 
tions to philosophy of which they are intended to be the consumma- 
tion and crown. To few men is it given to carry through such a 
program of investigations as that represented by Ladd's works. 
From the beginnings of systematic physiological psychology in Amer- 
ica, through general psychology, introduction to philosophy, theory 
of knowledge, metaphysics, and ethics, to philosophy of religion, — 
this is the long path that he has traversed, besides making considerable 
contributions to theology. Any reader of his works who stops to think 
of the rapid movement of research and of critical reconstruction that 
characterizes the last thirty years will recognize the almost prodigious 
industry, as well as the depth, sanity, and hospitality of their author's 
mind. The range of their subjects, the breadth of their scholarship, 
their grasp at once of details and of principles, and their live relation 
to current movements, give them a distinguished place in the American 
philosophy of the period. 

It is not surprising to find Professor Ladd saying in the Preface 
that the religious problem has been an absorbing interest with him 
through his entire career. This was already known to his readers. 
But it is worthy of remark that Ladd, in considerable measure, repre- 
sents his age in this respect. For, however far the newer points of 
view in biology, psychology, metaphysics, and ethics may have 
seemed to wander from what most great thinkers have regarded as the 
primary concern of philosophy, these last years are again demonstrat- 
ing through many scientific philosophers the inextinguishable interest 
of the human mind in inclusiveness of view and in the interpretation 
of facts in the light of religious aspiration and need. What single 
phenomenon of our time in the whole sphere of the philosophical 
sciences is more significant than the number of prominent psychol- 
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ogists of the modern type who, after a long immersion in details, 
have now turned their attention to the philosophy of religion ? 

The volumes now before us speak the language of the time in still 
more intimate fashion. For, in place of speculation, supporting 
itself upon itself, we have, as the sub-title is intended to indicate, an 
effort to show that a philosophy of religion springs directly, — for the 
thinker, — out of the observable facts that may be summarized as the 
religious experience of man. Ladd is convinced that the truth about 
religion or anything else must be got at through analysis of the 
experienced facts. Hence, the philosophy of religion must begin with 
the history and psychology of religion. The whole work is pervaded 
with a sense of the concrete, and of the revelation of reality in con- 
crete form rather than in thought divorced from the content of the world 
of becoming. "Indeed," says the author, in his discussion of the 
theistic argument, " from a certain point of view it may be claimed 
that the one and only argument is the historical. For the history of 
the evolution in humanity of the belief in God as perfect ethical spirit 
is the all-inclusive and satisfactory proof of the reality of the object 
answering to the belief." 

This point of view makes extraordinary demands in the way of a 
knowledge of anthropology and of the entire history of religion and 
of religions. These demands Ladd meets by the firm mastery of a 
great store of facts. Undoubtedly such acquaintance with fact restricts 
the number of confident generalizations that one is inclined to make. 
Certainly Ladd will hardly be accused of unduly simplifying his con- 
ceptions. He finds the facts of religion everywhere and always ex- 
tremely complicated, even in the earliest stages of history. He can 
find no one original form of religion from which all others have been 
derived, and no single line of development of religion as a whole. 
Much less does he reduce religion in its totality to any single mental 
process or form of reaction. 

Another general characteristic, and one of the most prominent, is 
that the work not merely describes and metaphysically interprets 
religion, but also assesses the value of the different types of religious 
reaction. At every point the question is not merely the logical con- 
tent and speculative validity of the idea, but also its ethical and 
spiritual worth. The standard of values is three-fold : psychological, 
historical, and speculative and ideal. The psychological test concerns 
the degree in which any religion satisfies subjective needs, intellectual, 
emotional, ethical ; the historical test lies in the relation of a religion 
to social development and to self-purification and progress ; the specu- 
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lative and ideal test is rationality, which includes conformity to ideals 
of beauty, righteousness, and blessedness, as well as truth. Naturally, 
the Christian religion furnishes the supreme type. Chapter after 
chapter, paragraph after paragraph, the types of idea, of cult, and of 
conduct are ranged in serial order from lowest to highest. The work 
might almost have been named " The Finality of the Christian Re- 
ligion," albeit its movement, unlike that of Foster's book, is not 
chiefly within the bounds of historical Christian apologetics. If this 
structure of the chapters suggests that the treatment is somewhat cut- 
and-dried, nevertheless it must be said that Ladd's notion of the 
Christian religion is far from being that of conventional Christianity. 
For he subjects the Christian religion unconditionally to the forces 
and processes by which all other religions have come to be, and he 
points out with unrestrained frankness the great historical blunders 
of ecclesiastical and confessional Christianity. 

The entire first volume, after some eighty pages of introduction, is 
given up to an historical and psychological analysis of religious phe- 
nomena. It divides itself naturally into three parts, namely, "Re- 
ligion : An Historical Development " ; " Man : A Religious Being" ; 
and "Religion: A Life." The second volume also divides into 
three parts: "God: The Object of Religious Faith"; "God and 
the World"; and "The Destiny of Man." The great range and 
amount of the material, and still more the fulness of problems that 
the two weighty volumes discuss, render impracticable anything like 
an adequate description of the contents. I shall therefore limit the 
remainder of this discussion chiefly to two points, the general features 
of Ladd's psychology of religion and the method of his theistic inter- 
pretation of it. 

Religion is defined as " the belief in invisible, superhuman powers 
(or a Power) which are (is) conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit ; on which (whom) man regards himself as dependent for his 
well-being, and to which (whom) he is, at least in some sense, respon- 
sible for his conduct ; together with the feelings and practices which 
naturally follow from such a belief" (Vol. I, p. 89). The primacy 
here given to ideas or the intellectual factor is intentional. "In re- 
ligion," says the author in another place, "there is always a certain 
amount of belief or knowledge, a predominatingly intellectual attitude 
toward its Object. But emotions and sentiments of a somewhat char- 
acteristic type are reasonably and indeed necessarily connected with 
this belief. . . . And the conduct of the believer, as expressive of his 
intellectual and emotional attitudes, is always determined by these 
beliefs, emotions, and sentiments " (Vol. I, p. 114). 
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The earliest known form of religion is an unreflecting spiritism, 
which may take any one or more of several forms, such as ancestor- 
worship, nature-worship, and animal -worship. How religion origi- 
nated we cannot know, for our first glimpse of evolving humanity 
shows religion already there, and there is no way by which consist- 
ently to derive it from the non-religion of lower orders of life. The 
only sense in which the origin of religion can be determined is to 
study its sources in the structure of man's mind. What, then are the 
psychological sources of religion ? ' ' The psychological source of all 
the various forms of the religious idea is to be found in man's capacity 
and tendency to objectify his own Self-hood in such manner as to 
satisfy his deeper, most permanent, and most pressing, intellectual, aes- 
thetical, and social needs " (Vol. I, p. 363). That is, we form ideals 
of various kinds, assign them reality because of the inevitable " onto- 
logical consciousness," and thereupon appropriate feelings and acts 
follow. Ladd insists that religion springs from the whole nature of 
man, — from "feeling, and every form of feeling; intellect, and 
every aspect and phase of intellection ; will, and every species of the 
voluntary and deliberately chosen course of conduct " (Vol. I, p. 263). 
The causes that bring about religious belief in its earliest forms, 
however, are impulsive and emotional rather than rational ; they are 
fear and hope, social feelings toward deceased ancestors, intellectual 
curiosity, ethical emotions, and so on. 

According to this, apparently, no religious implicate is recognized 
in experience as such, but the immediate empirical circumstance gives 
rise to emotional reactions, which in turn lead on to the construction 
of certain ideas, which awaken other emotional reactions and, at last, 
a specific mode of conduct. This is offered as a genetic account of 
religion, and somewhere in this series of processes there is a "relig- 
ious experience " that is made the basis of the metaphysics of religion. 
In spite of appearances, however, it would scarcely be fair to say 
that Ladd intends to separate experience into disparate parts or 
species. To him religion is man himself functioning as man, and 
again and again in Ladd's treatment of the development of religion 
he displays the unity of the religious and other forms of reaction. 
The physical environment, for example, yields man objects (or at 
least material symbols for the objects) of worship, and these objects 
vary with the physical environment. Not only that, but religious 
emotions acquire specific character from the same source. Further, 
not only does religion influence industry, but it is in turn modified 
thereby, as is evident, for example, from the number of gods that 
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represent agricultural pursuits and ideas. Similarly, the status of the 
family, the form of political organization, the methods of science, and 
the ideals of science, art, and morality that prevail at any time, all 
contribute to the determination of the then accepted religious ideas 
with their accompanying feelings and practices. 

A further evidence that no real separation is intended is the state- 
ment that religion and morality, though they are not identical, are 
inseparable in fact. This is as much as to say that they are simply 
discriminable aspects of a single reaction. Moreover, Ladd makes it 
abundantly clear both in the present work and in earlier treatises that 
cognition, conduct, and sesthetical reactions contain an implicate of 
the same ideal being as that which religion worships. Interpreting 
Ladd by himself, then, we conclude that his definition of religion con- 
veys a prima facie meaning that is not fully intended. It is not prob- 
able that one who leans as strongly as Ladd does toward a voluntaristic 
psychology would fully accept an intellectualistic definition of what 
he regards as the profoundest human reaction. 

Unquestionably, however, there is here a group of ideas that need 
clearing up. They are : human nature, genetic account of religion, 
religious experience. Is human nature to be conceived of under the 
category of being or of becoming, or of both ? Here the conception 
is clearly static; religion is referred to a certain "capacity and ten- 
dency ' ' of the mind as a psychological ultimate. Now ultimates can- 
not be escaped, even in theories of development ; something real that 
has a specific nature or law of action is the presupposition of evolu- 
tion ; and this ultimate, or some of these ultimates, might very well 
be found in human nature. In that case, a complete genetic account 
of any function, though it could not derive one function from another 
of a totally different kind, would nevertheless refuse to accept any 
historical limit. From animal to man, from the ' ordinary ' experi- 
ence to the religious experience, — these steps appear to be essential to 
a satisfactory genetic account of religion. Suppose that the earliest 
glimpses of man that we can obtain show him to be already religious ; 
suppose, further, that we give over all effort to derive religious func- 
tions from non-religious, does it follow that religion is to enter 
into psychology blunt end foremost ? Merely to trace religion to 
a "capacity and tendency" to form religious ideals is perilously 
near to giving up the genetic problem, and the result, as we have seen, 
is to make religion appear an an addendum to human existence in its 
primary forms. There is certainly some empirical material for forming 
a thoroughgoing genetic theory, by elimination, at least. There come 
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to mind at once types of investigation represented by Marshall's 
Instinct and Reason, Baldwin's Mental Development, and the entire 
literature of functionalism in psychology and pragmatism in philos- 
ophy. Not one of these is mentioned, nor is the religious develop- 
ment of the individual made any use of as throwing light on the origin 
and growth of religion in the race. 

What, then, is the religious experience of man ? To derive an 
answer from the work before us is not easy, albeit this conception is 
fundamental to the entire discussion. One would naturally under- 
stand by this term a group of specific processes such as conversion, 
visions, ecstasies, inspirations, the subjective aspects of prayer, and so 
on. The ' psychology of religion, ' from Ladd's own point of view 
in psychology, would include an empirical analysis of these states. 
Yet the work now before us offers a psychology of religion in which 
no attempt at such analysis is made. Apart from a reference or two 
to Starbuck (one of which, Vol. I, p. 276, is so inadequate as to 
be misleading), the literature of the subject is ignored. This is 
true, even in passages that might have received confirmation from 
empirical studies already published. For example, Ladd holds that a 
normal development of religion is away from mere good fellowship 
with the gods toward a sense of sin and desire for redemption. Hence, 
a religion of salvation must be the culmination of religious develop- 
ment. This is in harmony with James, who holds that the " twice- 
born ' ' or conversion type of religious experience represents, on the 
■whole, a profounder grasp on life than the "once-born" or growth 
type. Yet James's Varieties of Religious Experience is unmentioned. 
In a word, though Ladd speaks freely of the psychology of religion, he 
has in mind something more like the ' old ' psychology than the ' new. ' 
Whether there is, in fact as yet a ' psychology of religion ' in any 
strict sense may reasonably be questioned. 

Turning now to the second volume, we note that it is less a meta- 
physical investigation than an application of metaphysical con- 
clusions already set forth in earlier works to the specific prob- 
lems raised by religion. This is the author's avowed plan. In 
particular, he assumes a real self for man, ability to reach valid knowl- 
edge of reality, the ontological validity of ethical and sesthetical 
ideas, and consequently the possibility of a gradually perfecting 
knowledge of the object of religion, or God. Even the treatment of 
the proofs for the existence of God is less an effort to construct a 
proof than a reflective analysis of the historical arguments, together 
with a summary and applications of conclusions already accepted. In 
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this respect the treatment would incur the criticism of Hoffding, who 
says that a philosophy of religion " must not start from any ready-made 
philosophical system." To this Ladd could reply that his whole sys- 
tem of philosophy and, indeed, any system, is already a philosophy of 
religion, and that an effort, not to secure standing ground, but to 
understand the ground on which one stands, is fully entitled to be 
called philosophy of religion. 

The distinctive characteristic of this part of the work, I should say, 
is its treatment of the place of faith in the evidence for theism. Faith 
is primarily religion itself as a subjective fact. But it is a state that 
asserts its own ontological validity. Hence its nature is fundamen- 
tally identical with that of knowledge. The difference between the 
two is one of degree, and each attains only greater or less probability. 
Religion is not required to offer apodictical demonstration for its 
beliefs, but only to exhibit the rationality of its faith, and rationality 
here can mean only the harmony of its faith with the conception 
of the being of the world that science and philosophy establish. 
How, now, is faith to show its rationality ? In reply, Ladd appears 
to offer two different lines of argument. When he undertakes syste- 
matically to reconstruct the defective theistic arguments that have 
become traditional, he argues in the well-known metaphysical manner 
for the unity of the world, the identification of the world-force with 
will, the intelligence of the world-will, the personality of it, and the 
usual metaphysical attributes. But intertwined with this argument, or 
rather encompassing it as the sea encompasses a fish, is what may 
fairly be called his own deeper thought. It is that religious faith is 
itself, in a way, the supreme evidence for the rationality of religion. 
" The one inexhaustible source of evidences for the true conception of 
God is the experience of the race ' ' (Vol. II, p. 38) . This transfers the 
argument at once from the thin air of speculation to the solid ground 
of history. " Indeed, from a certain point of view, it may be claimed 
that the one and only argument is the historical. For the history of 
the evolution in humanity of the belief in God as perfect Ethical 
Spirit is the all-inclusive and satisfactory proof of the reality of the 
Object answering to the belief" (Vol. II, p. 105). Religion itself is 
revelation, and it is hard to see how, if there be such a God as the 
highest religion asserts, he could better make himself known than just 
by keeping alive in man an aspiration and a struggle toward such a 
faith. 

Thus it is concrete religion that is most convincing as to the exist- 
ence of God. This evidence attains its most convincing form for 
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mankind in general through the great leaders and inspired prophets 
in whom the reality of the world seems to speak with peculiar distinct- 
ness and authority. Such evidence, too, is not the merely impersonal 
accumulation of history ; it comes home to the individual with power 
because in the message of the prophet or the ideal of his people the 
worshipper finds expression for what he feels to be most deeply his 
real self. Nor is this evidence what has traditionally been called reve- 
lation, that is, a message taking primarily the conceptual form, but 
yet revelation as the workman reveals his thought by what he does. 
Ultimately, religion is an effect wrought in us by the world-ground, 
and, in general, revelation is always an historical event. 

This conception of theistic evidence has the merit of recognizing 
the truth of such doctrines as inspiration and revelation without doing 
violence to psychology or to historic continuity. The idea of the 
supernatural underlying it is simply that the supernatural is the real 
ground of phenomenal experience. Nature and history are the sphere 
of a real purpose, a real providence. Miracle is a fact in the sense 
that the wonders that have led men's thoughts toward God were 
intended to do so, not in the sense that they deviate from the general 
order of nature. The idea of divine immanence is worked out as far 
as is possible without destroying the notion of personality, divine and 
human. God is the present as well as the ultimate ground of all that 
is, even of evil. In the elaboration of this notion, advantage is 
taken of recent movements in natural and physical science, especially 
the yielding of mere mechanical conceptions before the advance of 
such ideas as spontaneity, selective activity, and direction. The 
heartiness with which Ladd places himself in the movement of scien- 
tific thought can be inferred from his statement that without the 
notion of evolution the problem of evil would be utterly without 
light. 

The total impression is that of a great drama which the author is 
opening to our vision rather than that of a chain or web of speculative 
notions. This concreteness, which is pervasive of the entire work, 
is perhaps its greatest merit. One can only wish that the evidential 
logic of it had been wrought out rather more systematically. At 
times the standpoint becomes obscured through such statements as 
that "all so-called proofs [for the existence of God] may be summed 
up in this : Religion itself could not be accounted for without God ' ' 
(Vol. II, p. 32), where we have a simple causal inference ; or that the 
content of religious faith " affords to him who experiences it a guaranty 
of the reality" of its object (Vol. I, p. 495), where we seem to 
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have either a doctrine of religious intuition or else the ontological 
argument. On the whole, however, it is tolerably clear that Ladd's 
position is that religion is a real experience, a part of the commerce 
of men with their world, and that the validity of religious beliefs 
proves itself precisely through the vital, creative place that they 
occupy in advancing life, individual and racial. 

George A. Coe. 
Northwestern University. 

La philosophic pratique de Kant. Par Victor Delbos. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1906. — pp. 756. 

I have toiled through this extensive and scholarly work with the 
painful consciousness that the task of reviewing it should be under- 
taken by a Kantian specialist, and not by one who is more interested 
in the definitive results and general validity of Kant's practical 
philosophy than in the minutiae of its formation. M. Delbos, how- 
ever, very clearly indicates the character of his work in the Preface, 
where he maintains that a knowledge of the successive steps in the 
development of Kant's philosophy must be an essential factor in its 
interpretation, and that it would often present a better appearance in 
the eyes of adversaries if the knowledge of its genesis were allowed to 
preserve it from the over-simplified schematic expression in which 
many of its partisans have encased it. If M. Delbos has not wholly 
escaped the danger of losing the wood in the trees, it should be suffi- 
cient to remind the reader of the nature of the author's undertaking. 

He has not sought to write an introduction to Kant after the manner 
of Paulsen, nor a critical examination of the Kantian philosophy like 
Caird. There is indeed but little criticism in the book, and some of 
the chapters consist almost entirely of an objective restatement of 
Kant' s argument. This is the case, e. g. , with the long chapter (ninety 
pages) on the Critique of Judgment. The latter half of this chapter 
deals with the Teleological Judgment ; but there is no discussion of 
Kant's doctrine of Finality such as we find, e. g., in Caird or in 
Janet's Final Causes. Sixty of the ninety pages devoted to Religion 
within the Limits of Mere Reason are occupied with an abridgment of 
the contents of that treatise, and about the same proportions of expo- 
sition and commentary may be found in other chapters. Few people, 
undoubtedly, wish to read all of Kant's published writings. For the 
less significant of them an abridgment is probably sufficient. But 
to the present writer it does not seem that for works like the Kr. 
d. U. and Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Ver- 
nunft such a full restatement as M. Delbos gives is either an adequate 



